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MUSPILLI. 

The origin and meaning of O.H.G. muspilli, O.S. mudspelli, 
mutspelli, have been subjects for much discussion among Ger- 
manic scholars, and there has been no lack of theories. The 
explanations offered are widely different with respect to the 
former, but very similar with respect to the latter. For whatever 
the origin of the word may be, it is pretty generally agreed that 
it means some catastrophe closely connected with the end of the 
world or the end itself. I shall here cite the words of A. Olrik, 
whose discussion of the matter in his study of the Kagnarok myth ' 
is one of the latest contributions to the subject; he has no doubt 
sifted all the evidence, but he accepts or offers no explanation for 
the origin of the word: 

Concerning the real meaning of this word philologists have expressed 
widely diflferent opinions; and neither in the German nor in the Northern 
sources does it seem that anyone has the slightest conception of its 
origin. But of its value as a word there reigns no doubt: mutspelli 
means the same thing which otherwise in these poems is designated as 
the "day of retribution," "doomsday," " this light's (this world's) last 
day," " this world's end." More specifically it means the destruction of 
this world in its suddenness and in its terror. Since the world-fire belongs 
to the Christian doctrine concerning the destruction of the world, it is of 
course included, but mutspelli is never directly connected with the fire. 

If this be accepted as a fair statement summing up all that an 
impartial scholar may with safety say concerning the crux, the 
problem which still remains to be settled may perhaps be stated 
as follows: How is the compound muspilli to be accounted for? 
What did it originally mean ? Did its meaning change, and if so, 
how has it come to mean what it seems to mean, according to the 
opinion of Olrik and of other scholars ? If its original meaning was 

i"Om RagniLTok," Aarbeger for nord. Oldleyndighed og Historic, Vol. XVII (1902), 3. 
Hefte, p. 223. Cf. the following definitions of muspilli: Beaune, Ahd. Lesebuch, "der 
weltuntergang, jangste tag ;" Steinmeiee, in M. und S., Derikmaler, Vol. II, p. 38, " weltbrand, 
weltuntergang durch feuer ; " in tlie Heliand the meaning is, he says, " schon verblasst und 
abgeschwacht ; " MUllenhoff, D.A., Vol. V, p. 66, "Das feuer das dereinst die welt 
zerstOren wird hiess bei den Baiern im achten, neunten jahrhundert muspilli, bei den 
Altsachsen mudspelli;" Heyne, Heliand, 281, "feuer des jOngsten tages, weltbrand;" 
Behaghel, Heliand, p. 214, "Weltuntergang;" Pipee, Die alts. Bibeldichtung, p. 207, 
" weltuntergang; " so also Holthausen, As. Mementarbuch, p. 266. 
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2 SiVEET N. Hagen 

the same as its meaning in the texts in which it has been pre- 
served to us, we should have a comparatively simple (though not 
necessarily an easy) problem before us, namely, to ascertain the 
identity of each element of the word. If the original meaning 
has been lost, we should not only have to identify the two 
elements of the word, but also take into account complex, subtle, 
perhaps curious changes in meaning, in which misconceptions 
may not be excluded as possibilities. If the word be of heathen 
origin, there is a possibility that its use in the Christian poems 
Heliand and Muspilli may be "incorrect;" Christian poets may 
have misconstrued the word, because they may have had no con- 
ception of its origin, and if this be so, who shall say that one 
poet understood it in precisely the same way as another poet ? If 
it be of Christian origin, the same possibility remains. A tech- 
nical term based on some word or suggestion in Christian 
material dealing with the end of the world may not have had an 
absolutely fixed value, but may have had a considerable scope of 
meaning in the sphere to which it belonged. I think that one 
may grant the possibility that absolutely certain knowledge about 
the origin of the word need not necessarily bring with it a certain 
knowledge of what the authors of Heliand and Muspilli thought 
it meant, whether it was with them a general term embracing 
many catastrophes at the end of the world, or a special term for 
only one of them. 

Having found, as I shall try to show, that the word is of 
Christian origin, I need hardly discuss at length the attempts 
that have been made to show that it is of heathen origin. KogeP 
explains mil- in muspilli, which he thus regards as the original form 
of the word, as identical with mil- in mtt-toerf ="maulwurf," i. e., 
"erdaufwerfer." "Die bedeutung 'erde' ergiebt sich aus dem 
synonymum mult-uurf GrrafP 1, 1042 zu molta got. mulda." The 
second element spilli is explained as related to O.E. spillan, 
"verzehren, verderben, zu grunde rich ten," and the meaning of 
the whole word is therefore, according to KOgel, "erdvernich- 
tung." Neither the one nor the other equation is convincing: 
see Bugge, Studier, p. 419; Detter, Beiir., Vol. XXI, p. 107; 

1 In Paul'8 Grundriss, Vol. II 2, p. 111. 
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MUSPILLI 3 

Mogk, Paul's Orundriss, ITP, p. 382, who rejects all theories." 
KSgel further explains O.S. mud{t)spelli as due to the influence 
of the word which appears in M.H.G. as mot, "schwarze 
torfartige erde, moor, morast," cf. mutworf. Kauffman,^ who 
accepts KOgel's interpretation of mu- ("erdhaufen, htigel," O.E. 
muga, muwa, "heap," cf. Kluge, Etym. Wtb., s. v. maulwurf), holds 
the strange doctrine that O.H.Gr. muspilli and O.S. mud[t)spelli 
are two distinct words, distinct in meaning and in origin: 

Hier [in the Heliand] haben wir es auch mit elnem andem wort zu 

tun Man wLrd daher gut tun mit ahd. muspilli zwar anord. 

mu8pell zu vereinigen, aber as. mutspelli vorerst fernzuhalten, denn es 
liegt nicht bloss ein anderes wortgebilde, sondem auch die verschieden- 
heit der wortbedeutung zu tage. 

He has reached this desperate conclusion because he finds 
Braune's definition' of muspilli as " weltuntergang, jflngster tag" 
impossible for the Bavarian poem, but correct for the mud{t)spelli 
of the Heliand. In the Norse mythology, he says, the world is 
really not destroyed, but sinks into the sea {slgr fold I mar, Vsp., 
40, 2 ; J6nsson's ed. ) , and hence milspell, mUspilli cannot mean 
"erdvernichtung." The word spilli must be related to German 
spalten, and the meaning of the compound is therefore, in 
KaufEmann's opinion, "erdspaltung." What to do with O.S. 
mud[t)spelli is a question which he does not answer. 

Even if it should be granted that the equation spilli ^=^^veT- 
nichtung, zerstorung" or "spaltung" is a good one, nothing that 
has been brought forward in regard to the word mH is sufficient 
to render it at all probable that it might have had or got the 
value of " mundus, world;" nor is it any clearer that mud[t)spelli 
(ymuspilli) passed from the meaning "heidebrand" to " weltbrand" 
(Martin, to whom the first element is cognate with English mud). 
But the theories of the identity of spilli yfith O.E. spillan* or 
German spalten, are merely phonological speculations and form 
only wretched foundations for the building up of any plausible 
explanation. The only thing that is certain about mil, (in mii- 

1 A theory similar to KOgel's is that of Maetin, ZeiUchrift f. deutsches Altertum, Vol 
XXXVIII, p. 186; cf. also Woeste, Zeitschr.f. d. Philologie, Vol. IX, p. 219. 
•i Zeitschrift filr deutsche Philologie, Vol. XXXIII, pp.SfE. 

3 Ahd. Lesebuch, 4. Aufl., 1897. * O.E. spillan < O.N. spilla = O.S. spildian. 
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4: SiVERT N. Hagen 

werf), if it indeed be identical with O.E. muha, muga, muwa, is 
that it never appears anywhere in the sense postulated,' and the 
same is also true of M.H.G. mot, English mud. The definitions 
of spilli as " vernichtung " and as " spaltung " are born of a 
desire to make the original meaning of the word fit as closely as 
possible to the meaning it seems to have in the texts. So we 
have two improbable theories for the whole compound, one for 
each element, and it is no wonder that neither Kegel's nor 
Kauffman's solution of the problem has met with wide acceptance.^ 

Since the word muspilli, mud[t)spilli, first occurs in Christian 
environments it is most natural to infer that its source may most 
likely be found in Christian material. No one will find any fault 
with this inference. But if anyone shall reject my proof for the 
correctness of it, he cannot use the Christian setting of the word 
as proof that it is of heathen origin. 

From this inference I pass to another which seems very 
reasonable from a linguistic point of view: muspilli, miid[t) spilli, 
milspell are one and the same word and are derived from one 
ground-form. The various forms of the word are most easily 
accounted for by assuming that the first element was originally 
*mud-, which could naturally become mu- on account of the 
similarity between voiceless d and s. In O.S. mild- and mUt- 
appear for the same reason that d in sod becomes d or / in sodspel, 
Heliand, 3838, Cott. MS, suotspel, Mtlnchen MS.^ If *mild- was 
the first element of the word, it follows that it is a borrowed 
word in the Norse sources of a hundred years later {Vgluspg, 
Lokasenna), as well as in the Bavarian poem MUspilli. Prom 
Low German it may have traveled both northward and southward 
as many scholars have assumed. 

Our next step must be the consideration of the identity of the 
parts and the meaning of the whole. If the word was originally 
*miid-spelli, then we may reasonably say that this word does look 

1 The word is well represented in the Scandinavian languages, but never, so far as I am 
aware, does any usage of it support KOgel's theory. 

2E. H. Meyer, Die Mythologie der Gemianen (Strassburg, 1903), pp. 499 f., gives up the 
problem in despair ; " Das wort, von dem kaum der zweite teil spell mit einiger sicherheit 
als rede, botschaft, weissagung erklart werden kann, der este teil mw, mwd, mut aber 
ratzelhaft bleibt, mag schon heidnisch gewesen und ein grosses feuer bedeutet haben." 

3 BuGGE, Studier, p. 420, footnote. 
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MUSPILLI 5 

very much like mild, "mouth," in composition with spelli, which 
may be a by-form of spell (cf. O.S. beddi: bed), and the identity 
of the second element is thus determined by the first; its precise 
meaning it may be difficult or impossible to know without a 
knowledge of the origin of the whole word, but it is, at any rate, 
the same word as O.E. spell, "saying, message, tale, discourse." 
As a word meaning "something spoken by word of mouth" it is 
analogous to several words cited by Better' in this connection: 
O.E. mud-heel, "salutary words" (cf. Dan. and Norw. mund-held, 
"talemaade som en person idelig ferer i munden"^), O.N. munn- 
r^da, "rede," Du. mondgesprek, "gesprach," German mund- 
sprache, "mundliche verabredung." Each one of these has its 
own peculiar history to account for its special meaning, and if 
muspilli {<!^* mud spelli) means "something spoken by word of 
mouth," the problem is to discover what peculiar history it has 
had in order to account for its use in poems dealing with the end 
of the world. 

It will be objected that *miid- in the hypothetical form *mud- 
spelli need not necessarily have been the original form word, just 
as O.E. corn-treow, "cornel tree," has nothing to do with corn 
except by popular etymology, for it is only Latin cornulium 
remade, and this should rather have yielded *horn-treow. And 
just here someone might urge Bugge's theory,"" which has 
recently been essentially restated by Golther.* The first element 
*mud- arose, says Bugge, from a *mund-spelli in which *mund- 
is borrowed from Latin mundus, "world." This *mund- was by 
Saxons or Frisians identified with the word mund, "mouth," used 
by neighboring High Germans, and thus changed into their own 
native mud. The meaning of *mund-spelli was "prophecy con- 
cerning the end of the world, consummatio mundi, finis mundi." 
An essential part of this prophecy was the destruction of the 
world by fire, and so mudspelli came to mean "world-fire." 

That a word meaning prophecy concerning a certain catas- 
trophe might come to mean the catastrophe itself is a process for 

1 " Muspilli," Beitr., Vol. XXI, p. 108. 

2 See Falk oo Toep, Etym. Odb., s. v. sstudier, p. 420. 

^Germanische Mythologie (Leipzig, 1895), pp. 539 fE.; but seethe "Nachtrage," p. 660, 
where he displays signs of weakness of faith in the identity of the first element with 
mundus, 
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6 SivEBT N. Hagen 

which many analogies could be mentioned (of. O.E. dom, N.E. 
doom, fate, etc.), and it is not here that the weakness of Bugge's 
theory lies. It is his theory concerning the origin of the element 
*mud-, which must, it seems to me, be regarded as highly improb- 
able on account of its complex character. There is no *mund- 
spelli, but we may be reasonably sure of a *mudspelli; there is, 
moreover, no Latin loan-word *mund (<( mundus) ; and we can- 
not feel certain that Low Germans, who possessed many words 
ending in -und (mund, "hand," for example), would be very likely 
to change *mund- to mud- in a word which need not necessarily 
have called up the idea of "mouth." 

In his article on Muspilli in Beitr., Vol. XXI, pp. 107 f., 
Detter avoids the circuitous route of Bugge in his search for the 
identity of ^mud. He allows the genuineness of *mud- and accepts 
it at its face value. The first element is mud, "mouth," the 
second means "verktlndigung," and the whole, "mtindliche 
verkflndigung," is a "freie [here Kauffmann' adds an !] wieder- 
gabe" of Latin prophetia, "prophecy concerning the end of the 
world." The difficulty here is to find sufficient proof for such a 
translation. Selma Dorff ^ has recently tried to show that muspilli 
is a "synonymum von urdeli, urteili, der verdammende spruch 
des richters. Es ist die poetische wiedergabe des neutestament- 
lichen Kpl/ia, das lateinisch mit judicium, damnatio, von Luther 
wechselweise mit urteil und gericht tlbersetzt ist." Between 
Better's "freie" and Selma Dorff's "poetische wiedergabe" there 
can be little choice. A prophecy would seem just as likely to be 
called a "mtindliche verktindigung" as Kptfia, judicium, gericht, 
a "slow mouth- utterance." '^ One might almost as well look for 
the origin of muspilli in the voice of the trumpet,* which some 

1 Zeitschriftf. d. Phil., Vol. XXXIII, p. 5. 
^Archiv f. d. Studium d. neueren Sprachen, Vol. CX, p. 1. 

3 Selma Doeit, ibid., p. 5: Goth, spillon, O.H.G. spellon, etc.— "langsam auseinander- 
setzend sprechen," especially so in pronouncing judgment. 

*Gf. Matt. 24:31: mittet angelos siios cum tuba et voce magna ; Honorius: angeli sonitu 
tubae terribile judicium Dei intonabunt (cited by E. H. Meyee, VOlvspa, p. 190) ; the 
Norwegian Draumkvcede, 33 : 

Det var sankte S&le-Mikkjel, 
han bles i luren den lange : 
Og no skal alio s&linne 
fram fyr domen gauge. 

—Norshe Felkeviser, ed. Th. Lammees, Kra., 1901, p. 14. 
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MUSPILLI 7 

angel, Michael for instance, will put to his mouth on the last day 
when all men are summoned to doom. 

At this point it may be mentioned that already Jakob Grimm, 
in the first edition of his grammar, it seems, glossed muspilli "oris 
eloquium" (also "mutationis nuncius," as a suggestion on the 
assumption that muspilli might be from an original *mut-spelli) , 
but without result, for in his Mythology^ he gives another theory 
which, however, need not be reviewed here. It has seemed a 
simple matter to get thus far, but it is right here that difficulties 
begin, as the theories which have just been mentioned show: it 
has not been proved that the ground-form *mildspelli is correct, 
although it has been deduced by the application of rational 
principles of philology. 

I shall now try to show that all those who have assumed an 
original form ^mUdspelli, with a meaning like Grimm's "oris 
eloquium," have been on the right track, and that particularly 
Bugge and Detter, in so far as the second element of the word is 
concerned, have come very near to what I believe to be the true 
origin of the word: mUspilli, *mudspelli, is an etymological 
translation of the Latin word oraculum, and its use in Christian 
poems dealing with the great events prophesied to take place at 
the end of the world (and in a sense "world- fire, world-end," or 
whatever the meaning may be in each case) is due to the 
presence, in northwestern Germany, either of a sibylline oracle 
in the Latin language or of citations from such an oracle in 
writings dealing with the same subject (e. g., a homily, a 
treatise, a poem). In addition to what has already been said 
concerning the Christian setting^ of the word in the German 
poems of the ninth century, it must here be emphasized that this 
really means a learned setting, for the Christian culture of the 
time was its highest learning; and this learning was dependent 
upon the Latin language for its existence. The O.H.G. poem 
MUspilli (so named by Schmeller) and the O.S. Heliand are 
both learned poems and represent the highest culture of their 
time. They are the work of learned men, and these are incon- 

1 Teutonic Mythology, translated by StalLiTbeass, Vol, II, p. 809. 

2 Cf. KOgei,, in Paul's Qrundrissi, Vol. II, p. Ill: "Nichts in dem gedicht mit einziger 
ausnahme des wortes mUspilli wurzelt noch in dem boden des heidentums." 
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8 SivEET N. Hagen 

ceivable without assuming the existence of learned predecessors. 
An etymological translation, such as I have mentioned, was surely 
within the bounds of the Christian learning of a much earlier 
time than that of the Heliand and the Muspilli. A very slight 
acquaintance with the Latin language would be sufficient to enable 
the creator of the term muspilli to recognize the similarity between 
Latin oraculum and os (oris, ore, ora, etc.), "mouth." The 
probability that this is the correct explanation of mUspilli is, 
I believe, raised to a reasonable certainty by an actual case in 
which oraculum is etymologically described, in effect, as a 
"mouth -utterance," a *mildspeUi: Quid est enim oraculum? 
nempe voluntas divina hominis oke enunciata, Seneca, Controv., 
1 praef. :^ "What then is an oracle? Forsooth it is the divine 
will declared through the mouth of man." Seneca's ore enunciata 
corresponds as closely as possible to muspilli, and for the same 
reason: the Roman and the German are both thinking of the 
Latin word os (gen. oris), "mouth," and Seneca would hardly 
have come nearer to the German *miidspelli, conditioned as it is 
by the Germanic method of compounding words, if he had said 
oris eloquium. 

Bugge^ based his explanation of mUspilli on the probable 
existence in northwestern Germany of a prophecy concerning 
mundus (*mundspelli) and took occasion to express his agreement 
in opinion with Mtillenhoff in his belief that the doctrine of the 
destruction of the world must have spread over the Germanic 
world in the form of a prophecy. Miillenhoff's statement is, as 
usual, very emphatic: 

Die ansicht von dem klinftigen weltuntergang, die uns das muspilli — 
mudspelli bei den Stidgermanen verbiirgt, kann in der germanischen 
welt nur in der form einer verkundigung und prophezeiung verbreitung 
gefunden haben, imd dass weise frauen von anfang an ihrer annahmen, 
wie noch die Alemannin Thiota, der die mainzer synode im j. 847 den 
process machte (Myth.^ 78 f., 679), fiir sie mit ihrem ansehen eintraten 
und gewfthr leisteten bis etwa andre sie ablOsten, .... dies ist eine 
folgerung der sich niemand entziehen wird.' 

Also Detter, who considers mUspilli a free translation of 
Latin prophetia, stands on the same ground. It would be futile 

1 ANDEEW8, Lat. Lex., s.v. 2 studier, pp. 418 f . 3 Deutsche Altertumskunde, Vol. V, pp. 67 f . 
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MCSPILLI 9 

to try to guess in what particular form of literature the originator 
of the term muspilli found the word oraculum, "prophecy con- 
cerning the end of the world." Was it in a complete sibylline 
oracle, was it in a homily on the end of the world, or was it in a 
Latin poem on the same favorite subject? Whatever be the 
answer to this question, the following considerations will be perti- 
nent to it. 

The antique Christian Sibylline Oracles prophesy concerning 
the end of the world, and, in the words of Bang, "die begeben- 
heiten der zukunft (werden) so gut wie ausschliesslich von einem 
biblischen gesichtspunkte aus behandelt." ' The material of these 
oracles bearing on the end of the world may also be indicated 
through Bang's analysis of a few of them: 

Orac. Sib. II, 156 fg.: 

1. sittlicher verfall; 

2. pest, himger, krieg; 

3. nacht legt sich liber die erde; 

4. weltbrand; 

5. auferstehung; 

6. das gericht kommt; 

7. die frommen in das elysische land; 

8. die gottlosen in den Tartarus. 

Orac. Sib. IV, 152 fg.: 

1. moralische verderbniss; 

2. krieg; 

3. getOse und gebrlill in der luft; 

4. weltbrand; 

5. auferstehung; eine neue erde entsteht; 

6. das gericht kommt; 

7. die gottlosen werden in den Tartarus gestttrzt; 

8. die frommen leben ein glttckliches leben auf der neuen erde. 

OracSib. VII, 140fg.: 

1. moralische verderbniss; 

2. krieg und verwtlstimg; 

3. weltbrand; 

4. tiefe nacht; 

5. ein neues glttckliches geschlecht wird erschafifen.^ 

1 Bang, Vgluspd und die sibyllinischen Orakel, abersetzt von Poestion (Wien, 1880), 
pp. 7f. 

2 Bang, ibid., pp. 28 f . 
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10 SivEET N. Hagen 

To those who are unfamiliar with the character of the sibylline 
poetry the above will be sufficient to show that the possible early 
existence in Germany of such a poetry, in Latin, might have 
given occasion for the translation of the word oraculum, and they 
will also see why such a word should crop out in poetry dealing 
with the subject of the end, the destruction, of the world, the 
world-fire. 

Was there such a sibylline poetry in the Middle Ages? The 
answer is affirmative, but the subject no doubt needs a fuller 
treatment than it has yet received. There was such a literature 
in the vernacular in Germany in the fourteenth century,' but 
with this we need not now concern us. Dr. Bang has in his Et 
sibyllinsk Orakel fra Middelalderen (Christiania, 1882)^ pub- 
lished a critical text of a Latin sibylline oracle composed in the 
last part of the eleventh or first part of the twelfth century, pre- 
sumably by a Lombard. He shows that this author has, among 
other sources, drawn upon a Libellus de Antichristo written by 
Adso, abbot in the cloister Moutier-en-Der, at the request of 
Queen Gerberga, sister of Otto I., between the years 949 and 954. 
This Adso has, according to his own statement, taken certain 
material from sibylline verses, "sicut in sibyllinis versibus habe- 
mus." Says Bang:'' 

There has therefore, in the time of Adso been in circulation a sibylline 

composition in verse This poetry is, it seems, the connecting link 

between Adso aud the old (antique, Jewish-Christian-pagan) oracles, and 
it reveals indisputably the influence of these in its name-method. 

Bang also tries to show that the oracle published by him contains 
many evidences of connection with the antique sibylline oracles, 
and that the similarities cannot be explained by assimiing as con- 
necting links the church Fathers with their citations from, or 
references to, the oracles, or certain mediaeval tractates concerning 
them. 

This does not, of course, prove the existence of a Latin sibyl- 
line oracle in northwestern Germany before the composition of the 

1 See VOGT, " Ueber Sibyllen Weissagung," Beitr., Vol. IV (1877), pp. 79 S. 

2 In Christiania Videnskabsselskabs Fmrhandlinger, No. 9. In the same series, No. 8, same 
year, is found also Bs.BAjsa's Bidragtil deSibylUmke OraklersogdenSib.Orakeldigtning 
t Middelalderen. 

» Ibid., pp. Ui. 
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MtJSPILLI 11 

Heliand and the Muspilli, but it shows that this form of literature 
was known in Germany at an early period. I have no doubt that 
more material will be brought forward on this point. 

There remains to be mentioned one other matter which may 
have some bearing on this question. The existence of a poem of 
the character of Voluspg in the so-called Elder Edda suggests in 
this connection the thought that the type of poetry of which it is 
an example may have been due to foreign influence, just as the 
word Milspell, which occurs in it/ surely is of Low German origin. 
It is true that Bugge has removed the word Milspell, although it 
is found in all MSS, and in this he has been followed by most 
editors. Against this procedure A. Olrik enters an energetic pro- 
test,^ chiefly on the ground that it is a violation of the principle that 
one must not seek to bring old sources into agreement with 
younger systematic presentations. Our understanding of the old 
mythological poetry must not always be determined by Snorre 
Sturluson's views, for he is clearly not a safe guide.' From the 
point of view that has been gained with respect to the un-Germanic 
origin of the word Milspell we shall feel little inclined to insist 
upon the removal of the word. Through it we have gained some 
insight into the character of Norse mythology; it is a composite 
structure built up of widely different elements. The study of the 
Vgluspd has had an unfortunate history. Scholars seem to have 
been intimidated to a certain extent by Mtillenhoff's violent criti- 
cism of Bang and Bugge in his Deutsche Alter tumskunde, Vol. 

I Vsp., 35 (B. 51) : KJ611 ferr austan, 

koma mono Mdspells 

of l9g lyter, 

en Loke styrcr. 
( J6nsson's text with substitution of MS readings austan and Mispells for Bdoge's emenda- 
tions norpan and Heljar). 

Cf. also Lokasenna, 42, 4: en es Mdspells syner 

rlpa Myrkvil) yfer, 

veizta I>4, vesall, hy6 vegr. 
The conception of Milspell which is the basis for the expressions M^pells lyder^ syner^ may. 
as Oleik, loc. cit, pp. 224 f., suggests, be due to a sentence like O. S. Mudspelles megin obar 
manferid; cf. Snoere's Miispells megir. 

2ioc. cit.y p. 222, footnote; see also Sch0ning, Dedsriger i nordisk Hedentro (Kjeben- 
havn, 1903), p. 47. Kauffmann, Zeitschrift f. d. Philologie, Vol. XXXV (1903), p. 405, is not 
inclined to follow Olrik on this point. Cf. on this matter also Dettee, Die VOluspa (Wien, 
1899), p. 34. 

3 To Snoeee MUspell, Miispellsheimr is a fire- world, not a world-flre. 
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V, and the theory which the former advanced with regard to the 
Vgluspg has never received the attention it deserves. It matters 
little that Bang's guess that the author o£ Vgluspg came into 
touch with the antique Sibylline Oracles in Ireland, either in the 
original or in an Irish translation,' has turned out to be improb- 
able. I notice that Bugge still expresses his faith in the connec- 
tion of the Vgluspd with mediaeval sibylline poetry: 

Germanic heathendom was familiar with seeresses of supernatural 
powers, who were treated with respect. But the giant-fostered seeress 
in Voluspd, who turns her gaze toward the whole human race and medi- 
tates upon the fate of the world from its first beginning to its destruction 
and resmrrection, has imquestionably Christian prototypes, and shows 
particular kinship with the sibyls of the Middle Ages.^ 

This will in time surely be universally recognized, even if it will 
not be insisted on, with Bugge (and Mtlllenhoif), that the "first 
germ of the poem is to be found there, where the word Milspell 
has its origin,'" on account of the fact that "the prophecy of the 
V9lva is inseparable from the belief in the destruction of the world 
by fire, for which the particular term was MilspelV The origin 
of the word Milspell from the Latin word oraculum does not prove 
for the Vgluspd direct connection with an oraculum Sibyllae. 
There may have been many connecting links, which it may be 
impossible for us to recognize. But the appearance of a word 
like Milspell -oraculum in the Vgluspg (and in the Lokasenna, 
both of the tenth century) is surely significant for the question of 
foreign influence, and should, it seems to me, open the subject for 
renewed investigation and discussion. 

SivEET N. Hagen. 
The University op Iowa. 

I Vgluspd, pp. 42 f. 

^Home of the Eddie Poems, tr. by Schofield (London, 1899), Introd., p. xxiz; of. also 
p. 11; see also Gk>LTHEB, OermanischeMythologie,V'^^' " Zwar soil nicht behauptet werden, 
dass wort und begriff V9lTa aus der Sibylle abzuleiten sei, wol aber, dass eine nordische 
V9lva, ein fahrendes zauberweib, als seherin und prophetin in so erhabenem stile nicht 
denkbar ist ohne das vorbild der Sibylle." 

^Studier, p. 421. I do not, of course, intend to impugn the essential correctness of the 
statement quoted, but rather to call attention to the need of a somewhat diif erent formula- 
tion, and to take account of the possibly kaleidoscopic character of the poem with respect 
to prototypes and materials. 
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